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the acceptance business; and it dealt heavily in gold and
silver, inward and outward, and in this connection elaborated
a system of advances against specific deposits of specie ,
which, of course, could be withdrawn on demand.. Bearing
in mind the importance of the trade in precious metal, we
can see why, in addition to the immediate occasion of its
decline (the Napoleonic Wars) there was a further underlying
cause, the gradual shift of the centre of finance from Amster-
dam to London: which is causally related to the control
which London secured over the gold trade of eighteenth-
century Brazil. Of this, more anon. Charges of reckless-
ness in the Bank's management of its affairs at any stage of
its history appear to lack foundation.
In 1694 the Bank of England was founded, and though
before this time gold and silver coins circulated, there is
no doubt that both in law and practice England was then
on a silver standard.   Gold was left to find its own level,
like any commodity of commerce; and when this is allowed,
such a metal is not the standard, for by definition the
standard metal is that which is tied to the money of account.
A silver crown piece of 53. is 55., and can never be anything
else,  and similarly with  shilling pieces.    Silver twenty-
shilling pieces there never were: they would have been far
too heavy.    But gold was allowed to fluctuate in terms of
the money of account, and the guinea-piece, first minted
in 1663, soon passed for more than the intended rate of 2os.
The mint indenture of 1670 ordered the pound weight of
crown gold to be coined "into Forty-four Pounds Ten
shillings by tale; to wit into pieces to run for Ten Shillings,
Twenty Shillings" or multiple thereof.    But the indenture
underrated gold, which is the same thing as saying that it
overrated silver, in relation to the value of gold and silver
on the international bullion market.    If we recall our version
of Gresham's law (overrated money drives out underrated),
silver should now have driven out gold, but it did not
because the  guinea-piece was not tied to sterling,  the
language of the indenture notwithstanding.    It was allowed
to find its true value.   Therefore it stayed put, and the
operation of Gresham's law was confined to the law in its
simpler form: underweight (i.e. "bad") silver coin drove